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Front Cover: The tattered remnants of a flag, a memorial wreath and teddy 
bear from the rubble serve as a brutal reminder of the tragedy that brought 
sO many rescue workers and volunteers together in Oklahoma City. 

(Photo by PA2 Rob Raskiewicz) 





Meeting or exceeding 
Coast Guard standards 


Story by RADM Paul Blayney 





District Commander 


have visited several units throughout the 
Second District during the last three months. 
And what a pleasure it is! Seeing front line 


folks in action renews my faith in Coast Guard 
people and our proud organization. 

Business is certainly good on the inland 
waterways, at least when not interrupted by 
floods. I am convinced that Coast Guard service 
to the public is better than ever. Dedication and 
hard work was the order of the day wherever I 
traveled. Our people are busy. Our 
Commandant, Admiral Kramek, is right on when 
he talks about a 115 percent work load for a 100 
percent staffing level. 

We need to prioritize and make difficult 
choices about what gets done to best serve our 
river customers. 

Meanwhile, those who directly serve are doing 
a great job out there. I found facility 
maintenance to be outstanding. From river 
tenders to office spaces for marine safety offices 
and detachments, groups, auxiliary directors, 
Omega and Loran stations and moorings, Coast 
Guard standards are being met or exceeded. 

I truly appreciate the preparation that went 
into my visits. Crews looked particularly sharp at 
each stop. In the bright light of Springtime, I 
found uniforms to be neat, well pressed and 
properly rigged and fitted. 

I addressed Coast Guard streamlining and the 
March flag conference at each all hands session, 


but ALCOAST 038/95 says it better than I could. 
We all are waiting for an announcement this 
summer. 

Overall, crew concerns centered on more 
immediate matters such as tender de- 
augmentation, recent experience with the SPEAR 
approach to enlisted assignments, unit housing 
and similar issues. 

I was pleased with the high morale, the 
willingness of our people to live our Vision 
Statement and to embrace continuous 
improvement through Total Quality 
Management. 

As always, I said a few words about public 
service, customer outreach and individual 
empowerment. 

A most sincere thank you to all who worked 
so hard to accomodate my staff and me and to 
those who assisted the public so ably during our 
recent bout with flood waters in the St.Louis, 
Paducah and Memphis zones. I have returned 
refreshed by the spirit of the men and women of 
the Second District. 

Summertime is always a time of transition in 
the Coast Guard. Please pay special attention to 
those who are moving on. Especially those who 
have served so well and are retiring. I would like 
to extend a personal salute and well done to the 
district Chief of Staff, CAPT Frank Chliszczyk; 
to our Command Enlisted Advisor, MCPO Ron 
Reed; and to the Enlisted Ancient mariner of the 
Coast Guard, MCPO Donald Urquhart. Stay 
Semper Paratus. 
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“The other 
day we 
asked for 
pasta and 
now I have 
enough 
spaghetti to 
feed Italy.” 


—YNC Bob DeSantis 
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SK1 Bob Steele serves a hot meal to one of the 
masses that pass through the kitchen three times a 


day. 
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Not only does SK1 Ann Nelson cook for the rescue workers who visit the church, but she 
also delivers to those who can not leave their post. 


Assisting in the aftermath 


Story and photos by PA2 Rob Raskiewicz 
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ne week after the bombing of the Alfred 
P. Murrah Federal Building, the news 


footage was the same on every TV 
Station in Oklahoma City — hundreds, maybe 
even thousands, of 
rescue workers and 
volunteers joined in one 
single cause. Among 
those volunteers were 
the men and women of 
the Coast Guard 
Institute. 

Although not as 
predominant as many 
other federal agencies, 
Coast Guard people 
were there helping on 
scene shortly after the 
explosion, helping set up 
security zones, directing 
traffic and doing 
whatever, wherever it 


was needed. 

It’s the Institute’s efforts, of feeding thousands 
of volunteers though that deserves recognition. 

Working out of a church kitchen, Coast Guard 
people initially came to help the St. Luke’s 
United Methodist Church Auxiliary with 
Saturday morning breakfast and took over 
operations and began “Cafe* Coast Guard” for 
anyone needing a hot meal. 

“After I volunteered our services I knew 
exactly who would head up this project — Chief 
DeSantis,” said CDR William Baker, the 
Commanding Officer of the Institute. “Chief is 
one of those guys that can make a gourmet 
banquet out of leftovers and carry that dedication 
of quality to a large-scale operation such as this.” 

Under the watchful eye of YNC Bob 
DeSantis, the Institutes’s Chief of Administrative 
Services, a rotating 9-person team took over the 
kitchen and quickly reorganized the operation 
until it was running smoothly, easily feeding 
many. 

“I was just amazed on how efficient they are 
and how they are doing twice the work with just 
half the people of our group,” said Mareia 





“We run meals to the mortuary, 
Oklahoma State Bureau of Investigations, 
Military Command Post and some of the 
security check points throughout the 
downtown area,” said DeSantis. 

“A lot of the people inside the 
perimeter have been eating cold 
sandwiches and food that has been trucked 
in that’s two or three hours old. When you 
work long and hard as they do, a hot meal 
is a welcome sight,” he said. Getting 
supplies for their kitchen has not been a 
problem. MKC Tim Ramey, the 
Institute’s Chief of Production, has been 
working directly with the Red Cross’ 
distribution center and is the Institute’s 
inside man. 

“Chief Ramey can get his hands on 
nearly anything the church needs to 
continue the operation,” DeSantis said. 
“Now we call him ‘Radar Ramey’ (after 
the M*A*S*H* character).” 

“The other day we sent him out to get 
some beef for dinner and he came back 
with about 2,000 pounds of the stuff,” said 
Baker. 

According to Ramey, what he cannot 
get he puts the call out to the community 
and it usually shows up within the hour. 
You need to be careful and quite specific 
of what you ask for, he said. 

“The other day we asked for pasta and 
now I have enough spaghetti to feed Italy,” 
DeSantis said, “but it shows you just how 
much this community cares.” 

So far Cafe’ Coast Guard has been 
quite a hit with all who have eaten their 
food. In fact, the number of people served 
has steadily grown. 

“Not to brag, but the word on the street 

is that the best food in the operation is here 
_ iets _ , ee at St. Luke’s,” DeSantis said smiling. 


i a ita “We made lemon-garlic chicken our first 
Culinary wizard YNC Bob Desantis makes quick work out of a mound of onions night, and it was the hit of the town.” 


slated for a giant vat of spaghetti sauce that will feed hundreds of rescue With all the emphasis on the kitchen, 
workers. one would think that the Institute’s service 
to the rest of the Coast Guard has 
: , declined, however that is not the case. 
Hanzicker, a mensber of St. Luke's church. When they finish their shift downtown, they go back to the office 
‘They were doing a good job, but they looked pretty rough, oubatinesiiel ei she dain 
said DeSantis, “It was just the ladies of the church auxiliary and, case Of whales needs there. 
bless their souls, needed a break — so we took the ball.” ey ee eee eran enannmny 
“Right now we are pushing around 700 hot meals a day to SON SR, SUSE, ANE VO GE ee. 
anyone who is hungry, but we could easily handle more,” said Everyone in the institute comes from an operational unit, 20 they 
Saher : . had to adjust to being an office jockey. I think a lot of them 
The Institute has done more than just cook food. If their prefer Gis “— of work and are enjoying this mm “ pace. 
hungry customers cannot come to the church, the Coast Guard : My cows Me Gonna! Ge ComtG ve 
ait deliver. disasters and they have performed like you would expect the 
Coast Guard to perform — like pro’s.” & 
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CWO Tracy Royce, an inspector/investigator with MSO Huntington, W. Va., inspects a life raft produced in West Virginia for 


ocean-going ships all over the world. 


MSO inspects SOLAS life rafts 


Story and photos by PA2 Frank Dunn 
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he makers of Givens Buoy Life Rafts in Parkersburgh 
W.Va., claim their product has saved more than 100 people 
on the high seas and that it has helped survivors through 
numerous hurricanes. 

But, if their life rafts do not pass the intense scrutiny of the 
Coast Guard Marine Inspectors from Marine Safety Office 
Huntington, W.Va., they stay high and dry. 

“The thing that impresses me most is the pride the workers have 
in their product,” said CWO Tracy Royce, an inspector and 
investigator from MSO Huntington. “If there is a problem with a 
raft they fix it quick. And when a group of rafts pass I can tell they 
are excited.” 

He said, “I draw on my on-the-job experience I received as the 
Coast Guard Fishing Vessel Safety Coordinator in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, where I got the chance to inspect some life rafts that had been 
pulled off vessels to be serviced.” 

According to Royce, 36, the experience of seeing the rafts in the 
field helps him to know how a problem during production may 
result in a disaster at sea. 

“Most of the problems I encounter while inspecting life rafts are 
construction changes,” Royce said. “Sometimes you put two of the 
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exact same life rafts side-by-side and they just don’t look the same, 
so you have to figure out why.” 

Royce, a 17-year Coast Guard veteran, checks every seam, every 
stitch and every piece of equipment on the raft. It all has to work 
properly to pass. 

He said, “The rafts have to pass each test within the parameters. 
I work with the company to correct any deficiency right there to get 
the raft certified.” 

“Having the Coast Guard inspector come in helps me in that 
someone from outside the plant can objectively look at the 
workmanship and recommend areas that need improvement. It is 
always good to have someone like that,” said Kathy Harris, Quality 
Control Manager for RPR Industries of Grantsville, W.Va., the 
manufacturers of Givens Life Rafts. 

“Without that Quality Assurance person I might as well be 
employed by the company because I would have to correct every 
little flaw in the production process,” Royce said. 

“The company’s QA person does all the tests first then calls me 
to come inspect the rafts.” 

“You may have one hundred yards of seaming on a raft, but that 
one-half inch that is bad may cause the whole raft to fail and be 
useless to the people who need it, said Peter Zannoni, the Vice 
President of RPR Industries. 

For many years the Coast Guard has been trying to ensure that 
all SOLAS (Safety of Life at Sea)-Approved life rafts will not fail. 





Royce checks every 
aspect of the SOLAS rafts 
before they are shipped. 


Recently proposed 
legislation in Washington, 
D.C., may change the Coast 
Guard’s approach to that 
mission. 

The bill, if passed, would 
scale back the on-site 
inspection requirements at 
the life raft factories. This 
will more than likely result in 
spot inspections with the full 
blown inspections being 
conducted by independent 
laboratories. 

The effects of this 
proposed legislation are 
already being felt by MSO 
Huntington. They recently 
lost one of their inspector 
billets. 

One of the benefits of the 
relationship between the 
Coast Guard and the life raft 
makers has been a quick flow 
of information from 
Headquarters to the 
manufacturers. 

“Tt would be a bigger cost 
to the Coast Guard to put out 
the information on the 
regulations for the life rafts 
to a third party who would 
then have to put that 
information out to us,” said 
David Curry, Plant Manager 
for RPR Industries. 

“The Coast Guard has 
been with these rafts from 
the beginning and are very 
experienced with them,” 


tt 


Royce inventories the contents of the raft’s survival equipment and rations. 


Harris said. “We will not find that if we have to go to an se soln are no compessnions when he ing 


independent laboratory for inspection.” Not to mention the added 


cost to the company. 


“Cooperation between the manufacturer and the Coast Guard is 
essential because if they don’t do some quality assurance work 
before I get there the inspection process could take a week,” Royce 


said. 


the mostly hand-made life rafts. If the raft doesn’t get fixed it gets 
replaced. 

“I have to be able to waik out of that plant and know those rafts 
will work when they are needed,” Royce said. “You have to have a 
conscience in this job.” & 
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The fact 
that we’ re 
able to 
solve the 
problems 
caused us 
by the flood 
is a direct 
result of the 
temendous 
cooperation 
the Price 
Center’s 
personnel 
have given 
us. 

— CDR Daniel Brown 
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CG drops anchors at Price Center 


Story by Jack Calve 








U.S. Army Aviation and Troop Command 


66 S emper paratus” is Latin for “always 
prepared,” the motto of the U.S. Coast 
Guard. 

Personnel of the Charles Melvin Price Support 
Center are preparing a welcome aboard when the 
Second Coast Guard District, “Guardian of the 
Wetern Rivers,” completes construction of its 
new base at the center. 

The 21-acre logistical base — USCG Base St. 
Louis — will provide navigation aids, logistics 
and industrial support for USCG river tenders 
and units throughout the district. The district 
covers a 22-state area and about 6,500 miles of 
navigable waterways on the western rivers’ 
system. 

The base also will operate boats for search and 
rescue and manufacture shore markers. It will 
consist of administrative and industrial buildings, 
a barracks and moorings. Approximately 90 
USCG personnel will garrison there. The river 
buoy tenders, Coast Guard Cutters Sumac and 
Cheyenne, will be homeported there. 

These vessels are a combination towboat and 
barge. The 251-foot Sumac, with a crew of 15, 
navigates the Mississippi River, while the 
Cheyenne with 15 crew members, cruises the 
Missouri River. There is a possibility that two 
other tenders will join the Sumac and Cheyenne 
later on. 

The fact that we’re able to solve the problems 
caused us by the flood is a direct result of the 
temendous cooperation the Price Center’s 
personnel have given us. Lt. Col. Michael 
Sloan’s, the commander of the Price Center, 
support from day one, has allowed this operation 
to come about quickly,” said CDR Daniel Brown, 


the Second District’s planning officer. “We don’t 
think it’s any secret that Congress expects us to 
share our resources as we both scale back and 
scale down.” 

In the “Great Flood of ‘93,” the Coast Guard 
building at the foot of Iron Street in south St. 
Louis was badly damaged. 

“We want to get back on our feet as fast as we 
can,” Brown said. “The only way that’s possible 
is with this opportunity being available to us. If 
we were still out looking for comercial property 
to build on, we wouldn’t be on square one as far 
as flood recovery is concerned.” 

On April 15, 1994, the USCG announced it 
would build a $7-9 million base at the Price 
Center to replace it's flood-damaged facilities. 
Resconstruction of the Iron Street base would 
have cost about $11.2 million. The relocated 
base at the Price Center will be about 10 miles 
north of the old one. At present, designs are 
being submitted for review and selection, to be 
followed by the submission of bids. Construction 
will take 13-19 months after the ground breaking 
in August, with base operations begining as early 
as September 1996. 

Selected because of its strategic location at the 
upper Mississippi, Missouri and Illinois rivers’ 
confluence and its family and community 
services, the Price Center already is home to the 
USCG’s Naval Engineering Support Unit and 
Auxiliary National Supply Center. The former 
provides engineering expertise to maintain the 
district’s 19 river tenders and the latter is a depot 
and shipping facility for all national publications 
supporting the auxiliary. Also, the USCG 
District Two Readiness Detachment at the Price 
Center instructs gunners mates in small arms 
training. @ 
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Jo Ann Martinez 
Employee Assistance 
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Coast Guard Health Benefits 
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Military Civil Rights 
Coordinator/Facilitator 
(314)-539-2675 


Fun in the sun 





Safely enjoy your 
summer activities 


Story by Lisa Fensterman 











Social Services Assistant 


arm temperatures are usually 
accompanied by increased outdoor 
activities. These activities can result 

in treasured memories if your “fun in the sun” 

is not ruined by a serious accident 

(which probably could have been 

prevented if some simple safety 

Tules had been followed.) The 

Work-Life Office offers these 

safety tips to help you enjoy your 

summer outdoor fun. 

Driving—Check your 
automobile's mechanical system: a 
brakes, cooling, exhaust, electrical, AX : 
suspension, steering and tires. 

Clean all windows inside and 

outside, making sure your 

windshield wipers have fresh 

blades and operate correctly. 

Allow yourself plenty of rest, stop 
every 3-4 hours for 15 minutes. { 
Don't operate your vehicle if you (A 
have consumed any alcoholic \ 
beverages. Remember to wear your \ 
safety restraints. 

Boating—lIf you plan to go 
boating or canoeing, don't overload 
the boat or canoe. Ensure that each 
occupant has a U.S. Coast Guard 
approved personal flotation device. Remember 
to file a float plan with other family members, 
friends or neighbors, giving your destination, 
estimated time of arrival at your destination, 
and estimated time that you plan to return and 
stick to it. 

Swiming—lf you swim, don't swim alone 
or dive in unknown waters. Make sure you 
have a buddy with you in case you have a 
cramp or some other emergency that you can't 
handle alone. If possible, swim where life 
guards are present or in designated swimming 
areas. 

Cook—outs—If you have a propane grill, 


use it only outside and ensure that the gas 
burner valves are in the “off” position when it's 
not in use. Always open the grill cover and 
bottom vents before lighting the grill. Propane 
gas is heavier than air and will settle at the 
bottom of the grill. If using a charcoal grill or 
hibachi, use only with an approved barbecue 
starting fluid. Never use gasoline to start your 
charcoal. Remember to keep the starting 
fluid and other flammables or 
combustibles away from the 
grill. Make sure that the 
\, coals are extinguished 


ae “ore of 


Ss, 


polar ya 

store it in a well Ta 
ventilated, dry area. j 
Bicycling—Many ; 

people prefer short i 
trips on bicycles. To ‘ 

enjoy a safety bicycle 

trip, check to see that the bicycle is 
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mechanically sound and that brakes, headlight and rear light or 
reflectors are working properly and that the tires are properly 
inflated. 

Never ride a bicycle after consuming alcoholic beverages. 
Cycling accidents account for more than 1,000 fatalities and 
500,000 emergency room visits yearly throughout America. One 
third of the these injuries are sustained from head-first collisions 
with the ground. The following personal protective equipment 
should be worn: a bicycle helmet approved by Snell Memorial 
Foundation or American National Standards Institute and a 
reflective vest and proper outer clothing (such as tennis shoes, long 
pants, etc.) 

Hiking and camping—lIf you prefer to spend time in the 
woods, remember the U.S. has several kinds of poisonous snakes. 
If someone gets bit, you should: Remain calm; Treat for shock and 
reassure the victim that he/she is all right and everything is under 
control; Seek emergency medical care; If possible, kill the snake 
and take it with you to the emergency room or doctor's office. DO 
NOT cut or suck the wound to retrieve the venom; Use a tourniquet 


or put ice on the bit. Remember-— Never walk in the woods alone; 

and never go barefooted outdoors. 

Fireworks safety—Kids and grown-ups alike love the dazzle 
of fireworks. Unfortunately, the colorful sparks injured almost 
13,000 people last year, 35 percent of whom were children ages 14 
and under. Part of the problem is that while many people enjoy 
safe fireworks exhibits put on by community and commercial 
experts, a great number watch fireworks exploded by amateurs in 
backyards. In most states, lighting fireworks at home is not illegal. 
Following these tips, served up by the experts at the National Safe 
Kids Campaign will help keep your celebration injury-free: 

*It's best to attend community-sanctioned fireworks displays put on 
by the fire department or other safety agency. 

* Always sit at least 500 feet away from the staging area. 

* Instruct children to come home immediately if their playmates 
are using fireworks with out adult supervision. 

* If you decide to make fireworks part of your home celebration, 
read labels and carefully follow directions. 

* Never use fireworks indoors or carry them in your pocket. 

* Do not let any child hold a lit sparkler. Parents often 
underestimate the danger of the glittering sticks, which can 
reach temperatures greater than 
1,000 degrees and ignite clothes 
with sparks. 

* Do not try to relight any firework 
that fails to go off. 

* Keep a bucket of water and other 
fire-extinguishing equipment 
close at hand. 

* Teach children to "stop, drop and 
roll" if their clothes catch fire. 
Make sure they know how to call 
for emergency assistance. @ 
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“In the spotlight” will feature accomplishments, contributions, andlor 
humanitarian acts performed by any member of our Second Coast Guard District family. 
Submissions should be sent to the Work Life office, attention: Lisa Garcia Fensterman. 


Congratulations to Trevi A. Ramirez, 9 year old daughter of LCDR Adolfo Ramirez, Marine 
Safety Office St. Louis who has won the “Young Author” Award for three years in a row. Trevi 


is a student at Barrington Elementary School. 








Hospice expands 
definition of grieving 


Work-Life office offers information on out reach programs which support 
Coast Guard families who may be suffering from a loss other than illness 


Story by John C. Yunker 
Employee Assistance Coordinator 


nother service from WORK-LIFE is 

coming your way for the members of the 

United States Coast Guard and their 
families. 

Your Employee Assistance Program 
Coordinator in cooperation with the Hospice 
Foundation of America has begun an information 
program for Coast Guard members and their 
families. The particularly difficult circumstances 





imposed on Coast Guard personnel by long 
family separations, frequent moves and 
unpredictable operational deployments place a 
heavy burden on our Coast Guard members, and 
deserve thoughtful attention. 

Hospice is a special kind of care designed to 
provide comfort and support to patients and their 
families in the final stages of terminal illness. It 
seeks to enable patients to carry on their 
remaining days, weeks or months in an alert and 
pain-free manner, with symptoms under control, 
so that their dying days may be spent with dignity 
at home or in a home-like setting, surrounded by 
people who are sensitive to their special needs. 
The Hospice Foundation of America is 
concerned as well, about those who survive and 
grieve. 

Grief, for Coast Guard families, may follow 
traumatic death in training or mission situations, 
or when a family member is far away and 
compassionate leave is impossible or 
insufficient. Grief does not always follow only 
death. It can also result from other personal 
losses. The symptoms of unresolved grief may 
come from being passed over for promotion, 
from the frequent moves from boat to boat and 
state to state, and from the family separations 
which often result. 

The Hospice Foundation of America is a non- 
profit organization established to assist those 
who can help others cope with terminal illness, 
the process of death and dying, and grief, 
bereavement and mourning. 

As part of the outreach program, the Work 
Life Office can provide information-- including 
printed material, video tapes, and educational 
seminars, etc.-- to Coast Guard members and 
families to assist them in helping to understand 
and arrange for hospice care 

Please contact John Yunker if you would like 
further information or materials. 314-539-2675 
Employee Assistance Program Coordinator, 
Work-Life. @ 





Grief does 
not always 
follow only 
death. It 
can also 
result from 
other 
personal 
losses. 
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Story by Jo Ann Martinez 








Dependent Resource Coordinator 
is section will be dedicated to 

parents and their children. There 

will be self-esteem builders, 
communication skills, and self-help tips 
covering topics pertaining to the specific 
needs of parents, infants, toddlers, 
adolescents and teenagers. The topic this 
quarter is Manipulation. According to 
Webster's Dictionary, Manipulation is 
when something is altered, often in an 
unfair manner. People tend to use it when 
they want to get their way and are afraid 
that being honest won't work. Using 
manipulation takes the choices away from 
the ‘victim’, forcing them to comply or else 
left feeling guilty. For instance, a friend 
asks you to write his report which is due in 
history class. He follows that request with 
a friendly reminder of how he took you 
home from school the night before. How 
would you respond? Do you feel that you 
owe him, therefore, you write the report? If 
so, this is a type of manipulation. Remind 
yourself that he took you home of his own 
free will, without conditions. In the 
example above, the friend could have 
simply asked you to write the report, 
thereby, allowing you to say "Yes" or "No". 
But, by reminding you of the previous 
favor, the friend was hoping that guilt 


It’s okay to say 
“NO” , even to 
friends. 





would work. (Manipulation - to manage 
artfully or shrewdly) 

How do you know if you are being 
manipulated? Usually, it's a feeling of 
doing something against your wishes, a 
sense of letting someone else control your 
actions. 

Just remember that you are important. 
You are entitled to your choices. It's okay 
to say "NO", even to friends. If they are 
real friends they will accept that response. 
Otherwise, people will learn that you are an 
easy target when given the correct guilt cue 
and continue to manipulate. 

Some helpful responses to Manipulation: 

1. Simply ask, "What do you really want 
me to do?" This pinpoints them into being 
honest about the situation. 

2. Demand more answers. Ask 
questions like; "Why?", "Where exactly are 
we going?", "Why do you want me to do 
this and not you?" 

3. Lear to follow your instincts. Your 
body is your best friend. It will ‘react’ to 


uncomfortable situations. For instance, 
have you ever been in a situation where 
your stomach felt funny, as if your gut was 
trying to signal to you that something was 
wrong? Other signals might be headaches, 
bellyaches or feeling sad. 

4. Remember that you are important and 
your happiness and safety should be taken 

5. Lear to say "NO". 

Feel free to write in questions or 
comments to be answered in a future 
newsletter. Send to: Commander (dw), 
Second Coast Guard District, 1222 
Spruce Street, St. Louis, MO 63103, 
Attn: Jo Ann Martinez. # 
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‘Think about security when you 


use cellular communications. 
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all your dentist 


DDP*Delta offers toll-free number to help members 
with dental plan information. Seven-days-a-week, 


24-hours-a-day 


Story by HSC Michael Wright 





Health Education Specialist 


n response to many requests, DDP* Delta now has a 
toll-free number for quick and easy access to 
information about Dependents Dental Plan. During 
normal and extended hours, callers can dial (800) 337- 
9991 to reach DDP*Delta's new Audio Response System or to 
speak with a Customer Service agent. 

Using this new customer service feature, you can obtain general 
information about Dependents Dental Plan and its covered services 
seven days a week, 24 hours a day. Information on eligibility, 
family member history and claim status is available Monday 


through Friday from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. Eastern time and from 4 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Pacific time. 

DDP* Delta's Audio Response System is now available to all 
callers from anywhere in the United States, Guam, Puerto Rico or 
the U.S. Virgin Islands following a successful trial period earlier 
this year. Handouts announcing and explaining this new customer 
service feature were sent to more than 4,000 installation contacts 
and 109,000 Delta dentist offices. 

For more information about Audio Response System or to 
obtain a handout explaining this new feature, contact the Health 
Benefits Advisor at your station or call HSC Wright at (314) 539- 
2675. @ 





PAC Bruce Pimental 


Coast Guard Auxiliarist presents a water safety class to 
participants in this year’s “Bring your children to work day.” 


asleeiee A 


Ms. Evonne Weinhaus, a nationally licensed counselor, 
conducts some role playing during her “Stop struggling with 
your child” seminar. 
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Work Life News 


Based on the 
Coast 
Guard's need 
to appoint 
new warrant 
officers for 
the following 
year, MPC 
will 
determine 
the number 
of primary 
and alternate 
candidates to 
be 
considered 
by the 
appointment 
board. 


Career path to Warrant 


Be more informed on the requirements 


to transition to Warrant 
Story by RDC Charles Martinez 








Career Information Specialist 


n 12 December 1994, the Coast Guard's 

Military Personnel Command (MPC) 

announced changes to the active duty 
Chief Warrant Officer appointment process. The 
most significant changes were: 

A) The elimination of the Officer Aptitude 
Rating (OAR) examination. 

B) The requirement of a primary and alternate 
candidates to submit a RESUME to the 
appointment board. 

C) A change in the composition of the pre- 
board scores. 

D) A change to the weight of the board's 
evaluation mark. 

Pre-board scores will be now consist of a 
Performance Factor and an Experience Factor. 
The Performance Factor will comprise 60% of 
the pre-board score with the Experience Factor 
accounting for the remaining 40%. The 
Performance Factor will be based on the 
candidates evaluations over the last four years. 
The Experience Factor consists of 1 point for 
each month as an E-6, E-7, E-8, and E-9. In 
accordance with article 1-D-7 of the Personnel 
Manual (PERSMAN), no more than 100 points 
will be credited as an E-6. The total points 
awarded for Experience Factor will not exceed 
175 points. The purpose of the preboard score is 
to determine which applicants qualify as primary 
or alternate candidates. 

Based on the Coast Guard's need to appoint 
new warrant officers for the following year MPC 
will determine the number of primary and 
alternate candidates to be considered by the 
appointment board and establish minimum 
preboard scores for each speciality. MPC will 
then publish a list of primary and alternate 
candidates for Appointment Board to consider. 


Each candidate should ensure that their 
command submits an Officer Evaluation Report 
(OER) Level I (Form CG-5311). OER's must 
arrive within time frame specified by MPC and 
no attachments to the OER will be permitted. 

In addition to the OER, candidates must 
submit a "resume" in letter form via the chain of 
command. The “resume” shall be submitted to 
the "President, CWO Appointment Board". The 
"resume" will consist of the following: 

A) Limited to two pages, single page and 
single spaced, 12 point text. 

B) Contain a historical summary of candidate's 
primary and collateral duties. 

C) Contain a summary of candidate's major 
professional accomplishments. 

D) Contain a summary of candidate's reasons 
for desiring appointment to warrant grade. 

Additional guidance on the "resume" can be 
found in ALMPC 010/94 and ALMPC 028/95. 

Once the board convenes, a candidate's pre- 
board ranking is NOT a factor. The CWO 
Appointment Board will have 100% weight to 
recommend to the Commandant, from among 
those names provided those candidates whom it 
considers fully qualified ranked according to the 
order in which the board considers them best 
qualified. Prior to this change, the board's 
evaluation mark received a weight of 40% and 
pre-board scores were given consideration. 

These changes affect PERSMAN Section 1-D. 
Each member considering a career path of 
advancement to warrant officer should refer to 
the PERSMAN and applicable record message 
traffic for the specific procedures and 
requirements. Following the procedures and 
requirements is a member's responsibility not the 
commands. @ 





Work Life News 





Low fat fast food 





Bell, which serves an estimated 50 
million Americans each week has come out 

with their new "Border Light" entrees that 
have less fat and fewer calories than the chain's 
regular tacos, burritos, and such. With more than 
4,500 locations in the United States, Taco Bell says 
it serves four million tacos daily. If all of the fast 
food chain's patrons switched to the Border Light 
tacos which are made with leaner beef, reduced-fat 
cheese, and fat-free sour cream, they would cut, 
collectively, an estimated 32 million grams of fat a 
day as well as 288 million calories. 

Thumbs up to Taco Bell who managed to reduce 
the fat in its light items by at least 50 percent and 
the calories by an average of 20 percent--without 
reducing the size or weight of their items. @ 

Reprinted from Tufts University Diet & Nutrition 
Letter. 





Teer 


Original Taco 11 
Border Lt Taco 5 
Original Taco Sup 15 
Border Lt Taco Sup 5 
Original Soft Taco 11 
Border Lt Soft Taco 5 
Original Soft Taco Sup 15 
Border Lt Soft Taco Sup 5 
Original Bean Burrito 12 
Border Lt Bean Burrito 6 
Original Burrito Sup 19 
Border Ls Burrito Sup 8 
Orig 7 Layer Burriot 23 
Border Lt 7 Layer Burr 9 
Original Taco Salad 55 
Border Lt Taco Salad 25 


Calories Fat 











Programs to help separating service members 


Story by RDC Charles Martinez 





Career Information Specialist 


follow up on my article in the last issue of River 
Currents regarding referral programs, The Defense 
Outplacement Referral System (DORS) and the 
Transition Bulletin Board (TBB) are NOW in place at the Second 
District Work Life Office. 

To briefly summarize both systems; The Defense Outplacement 
Referral System (DORS) is available to separating service 
members and their spouses to help them in the civilian job search 
process. Job seekers can place an application into DORS. The 


application information is then formatted into a mini-resume that is 
provided to interested employers in the geographic areas the job 
seeker specifies. DORS has an established network of employers 
who want to hire separating service members and their spouses. 

The Transition Bulletin Board (TBB) is an automated program 
that puts military job seekers in touch with civilian employers who 
have job vacancies. The TBB provides want ads, employer 
profiles, business opportunities, and a listing of transition events by 
geographic area. 

Job seekers should contact CPO Charles R. Martinez at (314) 
539-2675 for questions or an appointment to use DORS or TBB. @ 
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New CHAMPUS form in 1996 


Story by HSC Michael Writght 








difficult to 
diagnosis 
AD/HD 
because all 
children 
will be 
inattentive, 
impulsive, 
and hyper. 


Health Education Specialist 


S many people know, 

CHAMPUS/TRICARE (Standard) has a 

new claim form for families to submit 
when they receive care from a physician or other 
individual provider. It's the white DD Form 2642 
("Patients Request for Medical Payment”). It's 
simpler and shorter than the old claim form, and 
it's currently in wide distribution. The "old" 
CHAMPUS claim form is still around, too. It's the 
yellow DD Form 2520. It can still be used until 
the end of 1995. Then, it'll be obsolete and will no 
longer be accepted by CHAMPUS/TRICARE 
contractors. 

Don't ask your physician or other provider of 
care to complete either the DD Form 2520 or the 
DD Form 2642. Physicians and other individual 
providers who submit claims for their 
CHAMPUS/TRICARE patients use the HCFA 


Form 1500. Hospitals and other institutions that 
file claims for CHAMPUS/TRICARE patients use 
the UB-92 form. 

REMEMBER CHAMPUS CLAIM FILING 
DEADLINES 

Don't forget: CHAMPUS/TRICARE(Standard) 
claims, whether sent in by the patient or by the 
provider of care, must be submitted (and 
postmarked) to reach the appropriate 
CHAMPUS/Tricare claims processing contractor 
within one year of the date the services were 
received. In the case of inpatient care, the claim 
must be submitted and postmarked within one year 
of the date of an inpatients discharge. 

For example, for services received, or provided, 
on March 22. 1995, or for a patient discharged 
from the hospital on that date, the claim should be 
postmarked no later than March 22, 1996. 

To be SAFE, submit the claim as soon as 
possible after the episode of care. @ 


Support groups can help 
deal with attention disorder 


Story by Jo Ann Martinez 
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Dependent Resource Coordinator 


ttention-Deficit/Hyperactivity Disorder 

(AD/HD) is a neurobiologically based 

developmental disability. No one knows 
what causes AD/HD, however, some theorists 
believe that it may be genetically transmitted. This 
developmental disability affects between 3-5% of 
the school population, it also affects adults. 
However, the symptoms diminish with age. There 
are three types of AD/HD. One type is described 
as ‘having a short attention span’. This inattention 
hinders children from learning due to the inability 
to concentrate long enough to obtain information. 
Hyperactivity is another form of AD/HD. This 
type is the most visible sign, wherein, a child is 
usually described as "always moving and can't sit 
still". The last type of AD/HD is the combination 
of the previous two. 


It's very difficult to diagnosis AD/HD because 
all children will be inattentive, impulsive, and 
hyper. But with AD/HD, these behaviors are the 
rule and not the exception. Once the child has 
been diagnosed, a treatment plan must be put into 
action. This plan will vary from child to child, 
depending upon severity. Medication, behavior 
management, educational management and 
parental education have all been successful in 
treating AD/HD. 

If you suspect that your child has AD/HD you 
can notify your school personnel for observations 
and tests, talk to your physician, contact the DRC 
in Work-Life at 314-539-2675 for more 
information, or C.H.A.D.D. (Children and Adults 
with Attention Deficit Disorders) at 499 NW 70th 
Ave., St.. 109, Plantation, FL 33317, 305-587- 
3700. C.H.A.D.D. will help you locate a parent 


support group in your area. @ 





D2 responds to 1995 flood 


Story by PA2 Rob Raskiewicz 





River Currents Staff 


nlike the “Great Flood of 1993,” 

the “Not So Great Flooding of 

1995” struck District-wide 
simultaneously. Persistent rains and 
unusually heavy weather pounded the 
Midwest for nearly three weeks. Missouri 
reported record rainfall for the month of 
May, over three times the normal amount. 
The continous downpour caused the 
Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio and Illinois 
Rivers and their tributaries to flood quickly. 

“What is different with this flood 
(compared to 1993) is the flooding of the 
Ohio River,” said LCDR Barry Fox, Chief 
of Second District Search and Rescue. 
“The Ohio river adds four times the amount 
of water than the Upper Mississippi River 
adds to the lower stretches of the 
Mississippi. The force of the Ohio river is 
so powerful at its confluence, that it caused 
the swollen Upper Mississippi to back up, 
like it was dammed,” he said. 

Coast Guard Forces were activated at 
Paducah, Ky., on the Ohio River and St. 
Louis, as Coast Guard Group Upper 
Mississippi River in Keokuk, Iowa and 
Marine Safety Office Memphis joined in 
hectic flood operaations. 

On May 2, part of the Upper Mississippi 
and Missouri Rivers rose above flood stage. 
The Coast Guard received reports of 
flooded rivers in Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, 
Illinois and Kentucky. 

In St. Louis, during the middle of May, 
the Mississippi River was four feet above 
flood stage at 34-feet, and was expected to 
crest at 39-feet, only 10-feet below the ‘93 
record. 

On May 16, MSO St. Louis, under 
authority of Captain of the Port, closed all 
366 miles of the Missouri River from 
Kansas City to St. Louis to all river traffic. 
Parts of the Mississippi, Illinois and Ohio 
Rivers were also closed to all river traffic. 

A Disaster Response Unit (DRU) from 
~ MSO St. Louis was dispatched to St. 
Charles, Mo., for rescue and evacuation 


missions. A DRU team from the cutter 
Cheyenne went to St. Genevieve, Mo., 
assisting with emergency management 
operations and shuttling sandbags to 
threatened levees. 

Operations stepped up on May 26, after 
the Secretary of Transportation authorized 
the involuntary recall of up to 300 
reservists. However, only 143 from as far 
as Pittsburgh and Nebraska were called to 
duty. 

Coast Guard Forces Paducah was the 
epicenter of flood relief operations with five 
DRUs working in Cape Girardeau, Mo. and 
the Olive Branch, Ill., area. 

By the end of May, nearly 100 Coast 
Guardsmen, active and reserve, worked 
together at two on-scene command posts in 
Cape Girardeau and Olive Branch. 

Memorial Day weekend brought more 
river closures, increased rescue activities 
on both the Ohio and Illinois Rivers as out- 
of-district Coast Guard aircraft, including 
an HH-60 “JayHawk” from Clearwater, 
Fla., providing daily overflights and search 
and rescue missions. (The Second District 
is the only district without an air station.) 

With little or no accommodations 


A Coast Guard Forces Paducah Disaster Response Unit, based out of Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., patrols the flooded town of Commerce, Mo. Several small 
communities were seriously affected by the flood of 1995. 


available, the cutter Sangamon, homeported 
in Peoria, Ill, was used as a staging 
platform, floating hotel and restaurant for 
crews working near Meridosa, Ill. (50 miles 
north of St. Louis on the Illinois River). 
Two DRU teams aided Meridosa and 
surrounding communities with emergency 
evacuations, ferrying emergency supplies 
and reinforcing threatened levees. 

River closures caused large barge 
backups. Some reports showed as many as 
4,000 barges stuck in Cairo, Ill., waiting to 
move. 

A Traffic Control Center was set up to 
gather data, monitor conditions, make 
recommendations to the Captain of the 
Ports and Engineers, while giving operators 
up to the minute information on river 

This year’s flood, with the third highest 
crest in history at St. Louis, and the highest 
on the Illinois since 1943, is slowly fading 
away. 

After that, the job of replacing and 
remarking the estimated 3,000 damaged or 
missing navigational aids will keep Second 
District units busy throughout the 
summer. 
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High water ima 








PA2 Frank Dunn 


Members of Disaster Response Units from Cape Girardeau, Mo., patrol a flooded house in Dutchtown, Mo. The shallow 
bottom boats enabled them to get in close to the submerged structures. 
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PA2 Frank Dunn 


(Above) LT Tom Thomas (Left) and Steve Dierker, 
US. Army Corps of Engineers, manage river traffic on 
the swollen rivers, from the Traffic Control Center in 
St. Louis. (Right) DRU members interview residents 
near flooded areas near Cape Girardeau, Mo. 





PAC Bruce Pimental PA2 Frank Dunn 


CGC Sangamon patrols south on the flooded Sand bagging was a major mission 
llinois River. for the DRUs. 


Though most of the people who lived in the areas affected by this year's flooding were gone, the DRU crews 
fought through many obstacles while patrolling to check on the ones who had stayed or flooded houses and farms. 
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HEALTHGARE NIGHTMARE 


Story by LT Christopher Otto 





River Currents Staff 


ow do you ruin a three-day weekend? 

Spend the better part of Sunday night in 

the hospital emergency room with an 
upset child. 

All thoughts of a relaxing evening came to an 
abrupt halt when we found our three-year old 
daughter playing with an empty bottle of grape- 
flavored Children’s Tylenol in our usually off 
limits bathroom. 

Our inquisitive toddler had acquired a taste for 
the sweet but potentially lethal medicine and had 
somehow worked the child-proof lid off. It was 
impossible to tell how much had gone down the 
sink and how much she drank. 

A call to the poison control center (most 
children’s hospitals have one) number on our 
refrigerator door advised us to proceed to the 
nearest emergency room. In our case, this meant 
driving to a local hospital 10 minutes away. 

We usually receive excellent, hassle-free 








Supplemental policy 
may be a healthy choice 


Ou may want to consider a supplemental 
Y=: I do not choose to carry one 

because we get our primary care at a 
military facility where we incur no costs. In this 
case, the $212 gouge for an unexpected 
emergency is less than I would have paid for a 
supplemental policy during the year. Your 
situation may be different. Talk to the district’s 
benefits advisor at (314) 539-2675 to discuss 
yours. Don’t wait until you are stuck with a 
huge bill. When our first daughter was born six 
weeks prematurely, the two weeks of intensive 
care ran $40,000. CHAMPUS paid in full 
because this was inpatient care. However, for 
several weeks, I was told that I would be liable 
for the $1,500 cost share of her air ambulance 
bill that was considered outpatient care. This 
was eventually reconsidered in my favor but 
would have been a major hardship. So consider 
a supplemental policy if the $1,000 catastrophic 
ceiling would be a budget crusher for your 
family. 
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pediatric and emergency 
care at our local military 
facility but could not risk 
the 25-mile drive. 

Six-hours and two lab 
tests later we were 
relieved to learn that she 
had injested little or no 
medicine and was in no 
danger. As we drove 
home, I did not know that 
we were beginning a five- 
month odyssey into the 
CHAMPUS benefits 
maze. 

Spoiled by the 
proximity of a top-notch 
military facility, I was 
unprepared for the 
ensuing struggle with the 
hospital and CHAMPUS 
bureaucracy. 

The bill arrived one 
month later. The 
combined total for the 
emergency room 
contractor and the doctor 
was $516. Not cheap, but 
I had anticipated an 
astronomical figure. 


I then waited to see how much CHAMPUS 
would cover in the Explanation of Benefits 
(EOB) statement. Two separate statements 
arrived. The doctor’s bill ($112) was allowed 
though I would have to pay half because of the 
deductible, but the larger contractor bill ($404) 
was not allowed leaving me liable for the entire 
amount. 

I read the fine print on the back of the form 
and huddled with the district’s benefits advisor 
who suggested I appeal the ruling. This yielded 
negative results. I still owed the entire amount. 

After several calls to the hospital and 
CHAMPUS, I slowly understood that the claim 
had been rejected because the diagnosis 
submitted by the ER contractor, “checking for”, 
was not covered. The doctor’s bill had listed a 
more specific diagnosis, “foreign body in 
digestive system”, that was covered. 

But why would the contractor and doctor 
specify different diagnoses for the same patient? 
Apparently, two different offices prepared the 
paperwork. 

While I was getting an education in medical 
paperwork, the hospital was sending increasingly 
threatening bills for the $404 amount. I became 
exasperated trying to explain to the hospital 
credit office that the claim had been submitted 
with the wrong diagnosis. They told me the 
diagnosis could not be changed. 

I eventually realized that I was talking to the 
wrong people. The credit office was only 
concerned with collections and did not care about 
resolving my problem. 

Another call to hospital administration was 
transferred to the emergency room where they 
understood the situation and agreed to resubmit 
the claim. 

Several weeks later the ammended EOB 
arrived and the new diagnosis had worked. 
CHAMPUS allowed the entire amount and 
figuring in deductible and cost share, I was now 
liable for less than half the amount, $157 instead 
of $404. It still put a dent in the Christmas 
budget but was preferable to the alternative. I 
paid up. 

Lessons learned: Be persistent. No one is 
going to solve the problem for you. Make sure 
you are talking to the right office. Just because 
they work at a hospital doesn’t mean that 
accountants understand medical procedures. 

And keep those medicines securely shut and 
locked up or out of reach. @ 





Lamplighter faced dangers 


Story by PA3 Timothy Payton 
River Currents Staff 


ithin the Second District, it is a 
\ N well known fact that some of our 
cutters are responsible for setting 
and maintaining buoys and other aids to 
navigation on the Mississippi River. 
However, according to John Herren, it 
hasn’t always been this way. 

Herren’s father, W.T. Herren, was 
employed by the U.S. Coast Guard during 
World War II as a Lamplighter on the 
Mississippi River. It was the elder Herren’s 
responsibility to maintain the navigational 
aids on a stretch of the river near Rosedale, 
Miss. 

Although Herren’s career as a 
Lamplighter spanned 30 years, it was during 
World War II that his role became 
increasingly important. 

During World War II, the Mississippi 
River was a vital supply line from the 
northern states, as well as a route for patrol 
boats and submarines to get to the ocean. 

According to John Herren, it was for 
these reasons that his father’s job proved so 
vital. 

Herren was responsible for maintaining 
25 kerosene lamps along the banks of the 
Mississippi River, and for repositioning 
them whenever they were threatened, for 
whatever reasons. 

According to the younger Herren, this 
often meant his father would have to go out 
during inclement weather in order to keep 
the lamps lit. 

“During the war days the lights were kept 
lit during rain, sleet and snow - just like the 
mail,” Herren said. 

“The lamps would burn for 72 hours and 
then have to (be) replenished. His lamp 
lighting run would take a full day, giving 
him the next two off,” Herren said. 

“The craft my dad used to travel from 
(lamp) to (lamp) was homemade. It was a 
24-foot wooden boat with a small cabin and 
was powered by a Ford model “A” engine,” 





said the son. 

According to John, his father’s a 
occupation was not without danger. me . 
On one occasion my father had to 
do some fast talking to keep out of 
trouble. 

“My dad was moving a light that 
was beginning to fall into the river 
because of levee erosion. Since he 
was working on known government 
property, the folks figured he was a 
government man and revenuer,” 
said Herren. 

According to the son, it was only 
his father’s fast talking that made it 
possible for him to convince them 
he was a lamplighter and not a 
revenuer. 

When not tending to his, lamps 
Herren would supplement his 
income by commercial fishing and 
logging. 

Herren said, “The logs were 
ones that fell into the river years 
earlier and now had finally washed 
up from under the mud. Dad would 
raft up the logs in timber-board 4 
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length, accumulating 250 or more 
logs at a time, and float them 35 
miles down river to the mill in 
Greenville, Miss..” 

According to Herren, his father 
would also make his own line and 
fishing nets. He would use the 
larger lines left behind by other 
tugboats which had tied up at his 
dock or along the river during 
storms or at night. 

Herren said, “Often the tugboat 
crews would cut the ropes to get 
underway rather than go ashore and 
untie the mooring lines.” 

“After World War II,” Herren said “My 
dad was recognized and honored by the U.S. 
Navy for his efforts on the Mississippi. He 
received a Navy Commendation for his 
diligent work, that he proudly wore his 
award on his lapel for many years. @ 


W.T. Herren, a U.S. Coast Guard 
Lamplighter, tends a shore aid on the 
Mississippi River in the 1940s near Rosedale, 
Miss. 





Meeting focuses 
on river issues 


Annual gathering of marine industry 


people learn of new programs, 
safety and cost cutting issues 
Story and photos by PA2 Frank Dunn 





River Currents Staff 


revention through people” concepts dominated the 
Coast Guard portion of this year’s Inland Waterways 
Navigation Meeting sponsored by the U.S. Coast Guard 
and the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers in St. Louis March 14-16. 
The annual event allows members of the Coast Guard and the 
inland river industry to get together and exchange information. 

RADM James C. Card, Chief of the Coast Guard’s Office of 
Marine Safety, Security and Environmental Protection, highlighted 
the role of the “human element” in accidents during his keynote 
address. 


em 
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CAPT Robert Luchun, Chief of the district's Marine Safety Division, 
receives a token of appreciation from Norb Whitlock, Senior Vice 


President of Transportation with American Commercial Barge Line 
Company for years of service. 
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RADM James Card, Chief of the Coast Guard's Office of 
Marine Safety, Security and Environmental Protection speaks 
at this year's Inland Waterways Navigation Meeting. 


“An accident is a very successful event,” Card said. “Many, 
linked elements have to happen to have an accident. If one of those 
links is removed the accident event is stopped.” 

Card spoke to more than 250 members of the inland rivers 
commercial industry and Coast Guard, who gathered for the 22nd 
annual meeting, and suggested that the marine industry and the 
Coast Guard work in a partnership to reach common safety goais. 

“T believe our people are trying to do things the right way,” he 
said. “They just have a difficult job to do.” 

According to Card, no matter how successful any partnership in 
safety is, accidents will still happen. Though he did offer some 
incentive to try to improve the human element. 

He said, “If you think safety is expensive; try an accident.” 

Card’s remarks were supported by Dr. William Moore, a 
consultant on Human and Organizational Performance and 
Reliability with the American Bureau of Shipping in New York, 
who spoke on “Management Considerations for Dealing With the 
Human Element in Marine Operations.” 

Moore offered a possible explanation on why management is 
sometimes sluggish when it comes to matters of safety. 

According to him the balance between a company’s production 
goals and safety goals is results. 

“Production goals have tangible results; increased income, 
increased productivity,” Moore said. “Safety goals do not have 
tangible results. And sometimes reaching safety goals can have 
perceived, negative results; increased expenses, lessening 
productivity.” @ 





100th donation 


Story and photos by PA2 Rob Raskiewicz 





River Currents Staff 


ou always seem to hear people 

talking about the other person’s 

flaws and bad habits, but you rarely 
hear about good deeds. Well, let’s talk 
about the good habits of John McIntosh. 
McIntosh, a retired Master Chief Yeoman, 
works at the Regional Examination Center 
at Marine Safety Office St. Louis and is a 
blood donor. In fact, he recently reached a 
donation milestone. 

“T recently donated for the 100th time,” 
he said. 

Actually he doesn’t donate whole blood, 
but rather blood platelets through a process 
called pheresis (fuh-Re-sis). Pheresis is a 
special type of blood donation in which 
whole blood is taken out of the donor, 
separated and only the platelets, an amber- 
colored clotting agent, is collected while 
the rest is returned. 

Platelets are produced in the bone 
marrow and are essential in the blood’s 
clotting process. These platelets are then 
given to cancer patients who have received 
Chemotherapy or bone marrow transplants 
and are not producing their own platelets. 
Without this type of transfusions patients 
are at risk of excessive blood loss and 
hemorrhage. 

And he has been donating platelets every 
month for quite some time. 

“Back in ‘84 when I was active duty, the 
Chief of Engineering, a captain, discovered 
he had cancer,” said McIntosh. “The call 
came out to donate and like a bunch of 
people in the district, I volunteered. 
Actually, I didn’t really know what I was 
signing up for, I just thought I was going to 
give blood to a shipmate. I went in, they 
did some tests and called me back some 
time later wanting to know if I could come 
in for a platelet donation, and I did.” 

“When I first saw the apparatus and the 
size of the needle, I admit it was a bit 
intimidating, but it was also very interesting 
how it’s done,” McIntosh said. 
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John Macintosh recently donated platelets for the 100th time, “a milestone” 
according to Barnes-Jewish Health Services. 


When the blood is removed from the 
donor’s arm, it goes through the tubing to a 
blood cell separator machine. The machine 
spins the blood to separate the platelets 
from the other components. The platelets 
are then collected and the rest is returned to 
the donor via another large needle. 

According to McIntosh, the people at 
Barnes Hospital are really great and in all 
the times he has donated there has never 
been a problem, except for once — sort of. 

“T had a needle in one arm already, and 
the nurse was trying to insert the second 
one in the back of my other hand,” said 
Mcintosh. “She couldn’t get it right so she 
had to move up to my forearm and that one 
didn’t take either. They tried one last time 
in the crook of the elbow and it finally took. 
The problem was however, that the first 
needle was in the same place in the other 
arm so there I was with both arms stuck 
Straight out from my sides unable to bend 
them for what seemed like eternity (usually 
they prefer to put the ‘exit’ needle in the 
back of your hand so you can bend that arm 


to grab things or scratch your nose).” 

Although this was hardly a problem in 
his eyes, McIntosh said that the nurse felt 
so bad about the minor inconvenience, she 
asked if he just wanted to forget about 

“Tt really wasn’t that big of a deal and 
actually the people there bend over 
backwards to please you, because they 
really value what you are doing,” he said. 
“Sometimes they are almost too nice.” 

Mcintosh donates platelets every month, 
and if he forgets to call to set an 
appointment, the recruiters call him. 

“They are dependent on the donors, and 
they don’t have any problem dropping you 
a line so you don’t forget,” he said. 

Mcintosh thinks of the two-hour 
platelets donation process as helping his 
fellow man, just sort of routine. 

“T’ve been doing this for so long, its 
almost habit, just like getting up in the 
morning or brushing your teeth and I’ll 
most likely do it until I’m unhealthy and 
can’t.” & 
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Bring Your Youngster To Work day takes off 


Administrative Law Judge Rosemary Denson shows the robes to Laura Indihar, 
11, daughter of Jane Indihar, chief of the district's contracting section. This year, 
25 children attended work with their parents at the Second District office in St. 
Louis on April 27. 
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